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NOTES ON A FIFTEENTH CENTURY MANUSCRIPT OF 
SUETONIUS 

By Albert A. Howard 

SINCE the appearance of C. L. Roth's edition of Suetonius in 1858, 
it has become the fashion to speak disparagingly of the fifteenth 
century manuscripts of this author and to assume that nothing can be 
gained from them for the establishment of the original text. Roth 
himself says on page xxix of his preface ; ' Nusquam enim ex antiquitate 
ullam lectionem servarunt quae non in Memmiano aut in duorum gene- 
rum vetustioribus exemplis scripta exstet. Fit tamen nonnumquam, ut 
feliciter coniectando vel in uno libro novicio vel in compluribus aliquod 
vitium sublatum sit, ideoque ab eo qui singularum correctionum auctori- 
tates persequitur pro Sabellico aut Beroaldo appellandus sit codex Corti- 
anus vel Basiliensis, id est ignotus quidam grammaticus saeculi xv, cuius 
baud improbabile commentum ; n hunc vel ilium librum devenit.' 

It is extremely difficult, perhaps impossible, absolutely to prove that 
a reading found only in a fifteenth century manuscript was copied from 
an older manuscript, but fortunately no such proof is necessary. In the 
absence of convincing evidence to the contrary, the presumption must 
necessarily be that the readings of the manuscript were copied from an 
earlier manuscript, and this presumption is strengthened if more than 
one manuscript shows a disputed reading. The presumption is still 
further strengthened if a considerable number of similar readings are 
found in two or more manuscripts not copied one from the other, or if 
in any single manuscript a very considerable number of obviously correct 
readings are found. 

In answer to Roth's argument, on page xxx of his preface, that the 
authority of the fifteenth century manuscripts is invalidated by the fact 
that they do not consistently follow the readings of any one of the 
classes established by him, but agree now with one of these classes now 
with another, it can be said with equal truth that some of the earlier 
manuscripts are equally independent. Thus Parisinus 5801, a manu- 
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icript of the eleventh or twelfth century shows readings which are 
quoted by Roth as peculiar to each of his three classes. In agreement 
with Memmianus it omits 249.31 conspiration ; in agreement with 
Roth's second class it reads 217.27 factionis suae, 238.11 adverso 
rumore, and omits 199.22 eatuli, 245.9 in provinciis, 248.34 intra 
urbem, 249.7 illos sibi redidisse. In agreement with Roth's third class 
it omits 207.10 maiora et tristiora, and reads 229.21 sedentem. It 
further agrees with Memmianus and Mediceus III in omitting at first 
hand 32.26 libris, 76.12 ingenium, and agrees with Medicei I and III 
in omitting 19.36 in dies, 1 102.14 umquam. 

These divergencies of early manuscripts from Roth's classes could be 
still further illustrated from material in my possession, but enough has 
surely been said to show that such divergencies are not sufficient ground 
for impugning the authority of fifteenth century manuscripts. 1 

During the summer of 1899, while examining the manuscripts of 
Suetonius in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris, I inspected with some 
care one from the fifteenth century, No. 5809, and found in it, to my 
surprise, not only a very considerable number of readings adopted by 
Roth in his edition and attributed by him to Beroaldus, Sabellicus, 
Politian, and others, but also a number of readings known to Roth only 
from early printed editions of Suetonius. The number of these read- 
ings is so great as to make incredible the supposition of Roth that they 
are the fortunate conjectures of grammarians, while the confirmation 
which some of them receive from earlier manuscripts makes it very 
probable that most of the readings antedate the fifteenth century. 

The manuscript No. 5809 is written in double columns on folio sheets 
of carefully selected vellum in a large clear hand, probably French. It 
is divided into chapters, each preceded by a brief summary of the con- 
tents in red, and each beginning with a large, colored capital. The 
first page of the manuscript contains only the first chapter of the life 
of Julius Caesar with the title in gold CAII SEVTONII TRAN- 
QVILLIjDE VITA XII LIBER PR1MVS| CAESAR DICTATOR. 



1 These words ate added by a later hand. 

* As a matter of (act an entirely new classification of the manuscripts of Suetonius, 
based upon the examination of a considerable number of manuscripts, is very much 
to be desired. It is not impossible that in such a classification a modest place may 
be found for fifteenth century manuscripts. 
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This whole page is elaborately ornamented in colors. Comparatively 
few abbreviations are used in the manuscript, not one tenth the number 
used in the codex Memmianus, evidence all of which favors a somewhat 
late date. 

Roth apparently examined this manuscript, although very cursorily, 
as he mentions it only on page xxx of his preface ; he was possibly 
deterred from a further examination by the considerable number of 
conspicuous blunders which appear in the early pages of the work. 

It is obvious from internal evidence that the writer of this manuscript 
did- not personally invent the various correct readings which it offers ; 
his crude attempts to supply missing phrases and his frequent slips in 
perfectly familiar words are conclusive evidence on this point. It is 
also probable that the correct readings were not gathered by comparing 
a number of different manuscripts, for in that case we should expect to 
find many corrections in the body of the manuscript and alternative 
readings suggested in the margin, while, as a matter of fact, there are 
almost no erasures or corrections in the entire work; and even the 
obvious blunders have been allowed to stand. 

As a sample of the readings found in this manuscript the following 
are offered. 

Sabellicus is quoted by Roth as sole authority for 16 different read- 
ings, of which 11 are found in this ms. 126.12 Siculasque, 135.20 
Ncmorcnsi, 1 56.16 principali, 161. 17 kit, 172.13 ioco, 179.37 Casii, 
197.5 non mediocre studium. Maxime for maxime /ton mediocre stadium. 
Maxima, 208.26 Patrobii, 220.9 eircumforanco, 225.10 Sabi fit's, 226.23 
cui, 244.8 sacrorum quidem die. To these may well be added 135.16 
Sabellicus hoplomacho 5809 oplomacho, and 245.36 Sabellicus Scantinia 
5809 scatinia. 

Of 53 readings quoted from Beroaldus, 30 are found in this ms., and 
of 42 readings quoted on the sole authority of Beroaldus, 22 are found 
in it : 35.32 -ad mantis, 56.15 scapticnsilnis tribulibiis, 60.12 ab se, 72.2 
litdios, 101.8 miillos, 10S.5 creberrime, 108.16 exitium, 112.26 evocarat, 
126.4 Liviae Au^iistae, 126.29 facias, 130.12 prostraverit, 137.21 
libertos, 145.17 actor, 16 1.6 Christo, 164.20 intcrdiu, 167.10 quaesturae, 
176.4 tiara deducta, 179.15 prasinum, 196.17 Acte, 235.16 Cutilias, 
247.12 abdiiciam, 247.18 membranis. Here belong also 149.29 Bero- 
aldus Silani 5S09 sillani, and 246.1 Beroaldus Occllatis 5S09 Occlati . 
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Other readings attributed to Beroaldus but for which some manu- 
script authority is quoted appear in our manuscript, as follows: 56.20 
civitattm Romanam, 92.29 Nemausenses, 123.25 hoste tunc not adopted 
by Roth, 174.34 catadromum, 221.38 redamantibus, 245.1 communi 
rerum usu. 

The following readings attributed by Roth to Politian are found in 
this manuscript : 193.20 ascopera, 250.2 kijv, 250.3 xaurapi, so also 
19.9 //, attributed to Egnatius, 22.30 Naso, attributed to Mancinellus, 
and 238.33 celeriter, attributed to Calderinus. 

Of readings known to Roth only from early printed editions the 
following are found in this manuscript : 55.36 ex improbatis, 64.11 con- 
sensu, 81.34 ac exitum, 95.30 ageret, 115.38 Minois, 141.30 efferabat, 
156.21 Stoechadas, 186.22 L. Agerinuiii, 190.17 the correct forms 
iranp and (iTfTip in the Greek passage, 231.25 et patris patriae, 233.19 
Apollinari. 

The number of these readings is, as has already been suggested, too 
great, as also the number of sources from which they are supposed to 
have been drawn, for it to seem possible that they were not copied 
from a single earlier source. Furthermore, a few at least of these 
readings are actually found in much older manuscripts which have never 
been properly utilized for the text of Suetonius. Examples of such 
readings are the following, attributed to Beroaldus: 108.16 exitium, 
which is found in Parisinus 5802, a manuscript of the early fourteenth 
century, and the following, quoted by Roth from early editions : 1 15.38 
Minois which is found in Parisinus 5802 ; 186.22 L. Agcrinitm, which 
is found in Parisinus 5801 a manuscript of the twelfth century, and 
141.30 efferabat, which is found in Parisini 5801, 5810, and 5754, the 
last two manuscripts of the fifteenth century. 1 

These readings were certainly not invented by Beroaldus or by any 
fifteenth century grammarian, but pretty certainly reproduce the tradi- 
tion of the parent manuscript. If, however, one fifteenth century 
manuscript has preserved in some remarkable instances readings which 



1 01 other readings attributed by Roth to Beroaldus, but which do not occur in 
Parisinus 5809, I found in earlier manuscripts the following: 86. 18 c/uo, 112.1 et, in 
I'arisinifi 5801; and 122.26 ioco for loto in Parisinus 61 16 one of Roth's manuscripts; 
cf. Uoth's preface, page xxvii. 
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are substantiated by the evidence of earlier manuscripts, it is surely 
probable that the considerable number of correct readings in it which 
have not yet been traced to an earlier source are due, not to the 
acumen of fifteenth century grammarians, but to an accidental accuracy 
in copying from an earlier and correct source. 

But if this is true of one fifteenth century manuscript it may also be 
true of others, and the future editor of Suetonius will find it necessary 
to examine with some care the manuscripts of this century and see 
whether they are not of value in establishing the original text. 



